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ABSTRACT 

This report ontliites the roles aad resi^onsibilities, 
pertaifiiaf to the iaproveaent aad coordination of stateaide teacher 
Iftservlc*, '6t the Saperint^deht of Pnhlic Instruction (SPZ) in the 
state of Bashington. After a<^ field-based research study was 
coadactttd, a systea waa devised by which the SPI can iaprove 
<D9<3pdiaati<m of ataf f developaeat prograaa and resources aa^ng the 
mi9X ft9«aciea iavdved: SPl» educational seririce districts, 
l»«tit«tioas of higher education, teacher centers, Zeachfs corps,, 
local school districts, private schools/ and. professional 
«Cfaaisatioiis. The systep is designed to: (1) facilitate the "sharing 
«f liaitsd staff developaeat resonrcest (21 establish a sUteftide 
.ooaaaaicatioB aad inforaation chdnnel: (3) link providers and usets 
staff developaeat in prograa planning: («> prcvlde training for 
those responsible for staff developaeat; (5) iaprove the quality of 
seeds assassaents, evaluation, aad iapleaeatation; ana (6) gather 
tal^aatiolD fot use in statevide planning, policy aaiing, goal 
ideatlficatioB, aad priority setting. This voluntary coaaunlcatlon 
and support systea would coaaiat of local level collaboraUve units 
(Staff Developaeat Coapacti^ linked by a fora<%l. coaaunlcatlon 
channel, the staff Developaeat Coapact Couacil. This council would 
also provide ^specific support and training activities. Supporting 
eoaponenta of the syste- *>re a state level interagency advisory 
eoaalttee, a coaaittee %>i coordinate staff developaeat acclvitles for 
the systea, and- a coordinator aerving aa liaiaon with* the SPI. In 
this report, aa analysis is givea of current coordination activities, 
factot^a which iapede or facilitate coordination, and a proposed 
three-year iapleaeatation process^ Becoaaeadations are ude for 
geaerating a sound systea of coordination. (JD)' " 
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ABSTBACTt THl WASHIIIBrOH STATE SYSTEM FOR 



COOiDIMATIOil or STAFF DEVELOPMEMT 



At the prcMnt ti«e, educ*tioiuil needs are increatingly eboplex and ehangingv^ 
uliile the rciources to address these needs becoM increasingly liaited. Staff 
DevelopMnt in particular iu becosing viore ii^ortant «• declinii« earollMents, 
ttchnollogieal advances » and sociatal axpectationa force educators td assuae nev 
respoosibilities. Local school districts, other agencies and institutions 
involved in education vust assusie responsibility for the development of their 
staff} however, they are often unable to aeef those staff developSMnt needn 
alone* 

the Superintendent of Public Instruction proposes coordinstion of staff 
develc^fpent prograas and reso«irees as a strategy fbr aore ef: ctive use 

of l£iitM r sources and a way to Met the job-related and assignsent-based 

<^ 

needs of educators* « « 

The Washinxton State Systea for Coordination of Staff Pevelooaent is an 
attenpt to ioprove the educational experieac^ of students by addressing " 
the staff^ developaent needs of educators*- 

« 

The Waehintton Stcte Systea for Ctaiordination of Staff Develcwent is 
designed tot 

«) facilitate the sharing of liaited f<taff dcvelopMnt resources, 
h) establish a statewide coMmnication and infoxaaticn channel, 



c) link {^rovld«rt and u^ers^of staff development in program planning 

d) provide training for those reaponaible for staff development/ 

e) improve the quality of specific components of staff development 
(needs assessmentSi^ evaluationi implementation) , and 

f ) systematically g ather i nformat ion for use i n st atewide planning^ 
policy making, goal identification, and* priority setting. 



The Washington State, System for Coordination of Staff Development is a 
.voluntary comsuinication and suptH>rt system.. It consists of local level 

collaborative units — Staff Development Compacts — linked to each other 

by a formal communication channel ~ the Staff Development Compact Coanc'^ 

and to the State Education Agency committees responsible for staff 
^development — the Professional Education Advisory Committee and the SPI 

Agency InserviCe Coordinating Comittee, This voluntary system will be 

coordinattd by SPl. It oay be diag earned as follows: 



STATE 
EDUCATION 
AGENCY 



SVl AGENCY 
INSERVICE 

COOKDINATING 
COMMITT EE 

" V" 



fRdPfiksiOMAl 

EDUCATION 
ADVISORY 
COyilTTEE 




A Staff PcveloBiient Cowct is defined «■ a voluntary, local level 
coaiitMnt between two or acre agencies/institutions to identify one or 

■ore etaff developawnt need(e), coordinate etaff developient activitieii_ 

relevant thereto, and work to address staff developaent needs of one or 
■era of the coapaet m ew h ett over~a period of ti«e. 

The Staff Develowwint CowMict Council consists of representat;xve8 f ro« 
the Staff Developaent Co^>acts. The Staff Developaent Co emact Council 
links the Staff DevelopMnt Coapacts within a network structure, providing 
a foraal coaaunicat ior. channel and specific support and training 
activities. 

Ihe Professional Education Advisory Coaaittee provijles a state level, 
interageiicy advisory diBension to the ayttes. 

The SPI AEency Inicrvice CoordiiMttintt Ccwdtf providtf interMl 
coordination of SPI-origin|ited staff developaent activities for the tystea. 

Tht 8f f f Devcloiwcnt Coordinetor ••rves ai^ staff to the Staff Developaeat 
Cottpact Council and liaison to the Ptefeasional Education Advisory^ 
CoMittee and the SPI Agency ];nserviee Coordinating QoHattee. 

The ttoshington State Svstea for Coordination of Staff Developaent should 
provide a aeans to iaprove coordination of staff developaent prograas and 
resources facilitrting aore effective staff deveMpaetit across the state. 

Quality staff developaent prograas for educators will ultimately enhance the 
educational experiences of ail students in the State of Washington. 

- vi - 
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SECTION I ) 
INTRODUCTION A%D BACKGROUND 
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SECTIOH 1. 

« * ^ * J ' ' ' !^ 

IKTRpDUCTION AMD BACKGROUND 

♦ . .. < 

Purpoie.of Staff Development 

Steffi development is essential to the continuing effectiveness of educators 
and the tiuality of -pupils' educati^al experience. Certain state and 
federal statutes and programs necessitate and mandate staf^ development. 
Reassignment of experienced teachers because of declining enrollments 
requires that they posseas new knowledge and skills- Instructional and 
curricular changes resulting from technology , social issues, and new'pridrr 
itiea c#n <mly, be successfully implemented if t^eachers have appropriate 
inaervice/ataff development* Changing^ responsibilities require depth and 
brea<|th of knowledge. New professional goals often require additional 
certificatea or degrees as well as staff development experience. 

Bowevert until recently, inservice edocaHon baa held second-class status; 
almost everyone concerned. has been dissatisfied with its condition. In^er^ 
vice has been accused of the following: placing inadequate emphasis on 
iiqiroving school progrtfis or teacher/administrator performance; not 
a^ressing the urgent day-to-*day needs of educators; being required of 
teachera yet impoaed and delivered by others; violating principles of good- 
teaching and adult learning tlieory; being f raeaented and unsystematic; 
and lacking a conceptual framework. (Johnsoni 1980) 

The term ^staff develo|ment** will bjs yaed in this study to refer to 
inservice. education intended to increaae the practitioner' a ability to 
petfpm assigned duties. 



Refom of ^Mnservice education" began^wir.h subject-mlitter curriculum 
triTining for science teachers in the L9S0'a. Improvement oC pedagogy and 
introduction of school-based training programs began in tae I960'«. 
1970's sw emphasis on the retraining of experienc^^x^eache^.s with limited 
federal, state ^and local suf^ortT The reform has attempted to place staff 
development within a continuum of inservice professional growth. 

• • • • A- 

♦ 

Central to the reform is a new framewbrk for thinking about staff develop- 

fl 

ment which emphasises l9cal needs and goals, joinr planning and concrete 
applications of learnii^g* The educator is no long^/r viewed atf a fjitlilihed 
product after four years o'f undergraduate %fork or completion of certifica- 
tion requirements. Rather, the educator Is seen^'as any other professional 
With specific competencies, responsibilities, and needs for continuing 
education* to improve those competencies and carry Out responsibilities 
to educate students. 

Once staff, development is placed within a continuuAi of professional growth 
and the context of the school, it is possible to begin to focus. on the 
purpose of staff developnent; i^^^^, to improve the professional competence 
— o£-.ejducators in order to increase the educational experience and learniug 
of students. 

» ' a . 

. The State of Washington has a relatively stable, experienced, and perman- 
ently certified staff. In 1979-80, 69* of the state's 36,888 teachers - 
held standard (continuing) certificates and had 11.5 years experience. 
To remain current and competent in their assignments, as well as abreast 
of new, developments, this staff needs staff development. 



Iitpetus for Study 

Over the past several years, many efforts have been made by the Super inten- 
denc of Public Instruction (SPI) to increasTe support for and coordination of 
staff devRopment programs and tesources. These efforts began in 1975 with 
appointment of an ad hoc T^aslc Force to study inservice needs, funding, and 
legislatioh. Recommendations and actions of the Xask Force resulted in a eta 
plan for inservice, establishment of an SPI Inservice Coordinating Coianittee, 
i>a»sag€: of the Inservice*Training Act, and preparation of legislative budget 
requestd for . inservice education. In addition, specific SPI staff jere 

delegated responsibility for SPI's efforts to secure resources, improve 

- • . . . . • 

progranmxAg, and coordinate xnaervice activities. In 1978, these initial 

attempts to improve coordination were assisted by federal requirements 

(P.L. '95-561) mandating thkt every state submit a state plan for coordination 

of preservice and inservicfe funding., SPI's state plan addressed the 

coordination of bot^ funding and programs. The SPI Inservice Coordinating 

-^Jonmittee and the Professional Education Advisory* Committee were charged with 

implementing the P.L. 95-561 state plan. 

3 

Before either committee could take action on tha^t plan, SPI staff -were 
directed to participate with the Cnuncil^for Postsecondary Education in 
a comprehensive study of inservice education in Washington state. A major ' 
recosnendation resulting from the Joint Study concerned coordination; it 
stated: , 

4 

♦ 

That SPI, in cooperation with institutions of higl^r ^ 
education, educational service districts, local schpof 
districts, professional organizations , ^and o^her . groups, 



continue to assume primary responsibil^cy for state- level 
coordination of starf development activities* That the 
SPl Plan for Coordination of Preservice and Inservice 
Education, developed and approved in 1979 as required ty 
P.L. 95-561, be reviewed, altered as necessary and impl^:- 
mented. (Recommendation #3, The Joint Study of Inservice 
in Washington State * ) 

The present coordination study is viewed as a means to address the Joint 
Study recoomendat ion as well as analyze current coordination^ identify 
•factors which impede or facilitate coordination, focus on the need for/and 
advantages of coordination, and generate a viable system for coordination. 

Heed ':or Coordination 



Information collected during^ y# Join|^ Study: xeveale^ 

- A myriaG of inservic-eZ-s^ff development activities in some 
distrrcts/regi, ns and a dearth of S"ch activity in others; 



- Some locally developed systems for sharing/coordinating/ 
communicating relevant to staff development; 

- Av&llability of staff development resources in many districts; 

^ Logistical problems which made accessing staff development programs 
almost impossible in some regions 
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Represetitdtives of school districts, ESDs, SPI, special project directors 
and special interest groups concur that a tremendous need exists for off- 
campus, job-related staff development. Each group sees itself presently 
able to address this need in ;iome manner. However, nearly all are faced 
with sudden and seriously limited financial resources. While each group 
might once have possessed the resources necessary to mount independent 
effective staff development programs, the lack of funding makes it impos- 
sible for most to continue in the previous mode. However, even as staff 
development dollars decrease and staff development needs increase, impor- 
tant resources remain. These are primarily the accumulated knowledge, 
skills and experiences of educators and those interested in education with- 
in tiie state. Because of the previous, often exclusive, manner of identi- 
fying and responding to staff development needs, this potential statewide 
pool of staff development resources is largely overlooked and unused. 

_6iy^„ 1 1 mi ted resoar ces^ HBH^^itieTeas^^^ ^ , cooxTttrartolvr^eTiiied^ 
as a process facilitating information and resource sharing, becomes a 
desirable if not essential strategy. Financial resources are limited yet 
demands and expectations are increased* Coordination of staff development 
programs and resources is viewed a reasonable response to current budget 
constraints and the increased needs of practitioners. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction (SPI) believes that coordination 
of staff development programs and resources will encourage cooperative 
planning to address practitioners' needs as well as avoid needless 
duplication and inappropriate or inefficient uses of limited staff develop- 
ment resources. 



ERLC 
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Coordination is considered a viable strategy which Will support atid 
conplement state efforts to improve the quality of staff development in 
Uashingtoni impact present and future state thrusts and facilitate 
implementation of The SPl Plan for Coordination of Preservice and Inservice 
Education (P.L. 95-561). 

Purpose of Study ^ 

Current statutes, rules , policies, and practice delegate to SPl numerous 
roles and responsibilities relevant to staff development and its coordina- 
tion. It has been assumed, therefore, that SPl will play a major role in 
any state-wide effort to coordinate staff development prpgrams and 
resources. This study is intended to make explicit SPl's roles/ res pon^i- 
bilities and, more important^ly , improve and increase the coordination of 
-s^^^^4eyelj>p n€ntnB-- rr=z:— , ~i ~" =^ ^ " 

The primary objective of the Staff Development Coordination Study is design 
of a system by which the Superintendent of Public Instruction (SPl) can 
improve coordination of staff development programs and resources among the 
major agencies currently involved: SPl, Educational Service Districts 
(ESDs), Institutions of Higher Education (IHEs), Teacher Centers, Teacher 
Corps, local school districts, private schopls, and professional organiza- 
tions. 

The study is^ to suggest a feasible systOT for stnte-wide coordination of 
staff development programs and resource:?. The system is to include the 
structure and process for impro^^ing coordination of staff development 
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prograiM vithin the State, detail SPI's role in coordination, and identify 
any changea (legislative, organizational and individual) necessary for 
implementation. 

Definitions 



The following definitions are the major working definitions for the 
Coordination Study. 

4 

Coordinatio':. is deiined by SPI in The SPI Plan for Coordination of 
Preservice and Inscrvice Education (P.L. 95-561) as: 

"Coordination" sha 1 mean a process which facilitates cooperation and 
connunication amon? individuals and organizations for purposes of 
eliminating duplication of effort; encouraging cost effectiveness and 

ef^ircicncy in use 'of resources; identifying objectives which are of 

mutual interest and proceeding in a complementary manner to achieve 
such objerctives. This process shall include collecting, reporting, 
and disseminating information. Coordination shall not mean control. 

r 

Staff development is defined in the Joint Study within the context of 
Inservice. 

"Inservice Training": All 'professional development' and 'staff 
development' activities taken by K-12 certificated personnel 
Subsequent tt recei;»t of the first initial certificate. 

"Staff Development": All educational activities, including credit- 



bearing coursework, undertaken subsequent to one's first initial 
certificate for the purpose of increasing one's ability to perform 
* assigned duties , excluding certificate and degree work. 

The Joint Study further defines "staff development" 4S "job-related 
inservice training, designed to increase the abilities of K-1?. certificated 
personnel to perform their assigned duties." Given these definitions, 
"staff development" would include at lea3t two major types of inservice 
activity; a) oiganizational (e.g., school district) training activities 
designed to promote organizational objectives and (b) individual course 
work that hps a direct relationship to the individual professional's job 
assignment (e^g/, a high school English teacher taking a college course 
in English literature). 

The following definitions may also be helpful: 

"Collaboration" shall mean to work jointly with one or more agencies 
to solve common or shared problems. 

"Educational Service Districts (ESDs)" are regional service units 
which have statutory responsibility for providing certain support 
services to school districts. There are nine ESDs in Washington. 

"Institution of Higher Education (IHE)" is a public or private 
college or university. There are 15 public and private IHE's in the 
state which offer professional education^ 

... 17 
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"Local Education Agency (LEA)" dh^ll mean a local school district of 
which there are 300 operating school districts, 

"State Education Agency (SEA)" in the State of Washington shall mean 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction (SRI) and the State Board of 
Education (SBE), 

"Teacher Center" is a federally funded program intended to serve staff 
development needs of teachers. There were three Teacher ^^nters in 
Washington during the study period. 

"Teacher Corps" is a federally funded program between a miversity and 
an individual local school district. There are two Teacher Corps 
programs in Washington. 

Design and Process of Data Collection 

The Coordination Study was primarily a field based research study. Struc- 
tured interviews were conducted with apprcicimately 350 educators within the 
state and across the country during an eight month period. (See Appendix 
A.) Core stu4y questions addressed: factors which either inhibit or 
facilitate coordination, the role of SPI in improving coordination cf staff 
development within the state, needs to manage one's own staff development 
responsibilttiea. (See Appendix^ B.> " 
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Additional Washington State in8ervic<! data were provided by the 

Joint Study . These Jata were reviewed for coordination information. (See 

Appendix C • ) ^ 

The final data source was the literature on networking, coordination, staff 

develppnent, and cjiange which was used in the theoretic considerations for 

the moder. (See Rationale and References.) 

Data Outcones 

" ~ ~ I 

Inhibi tors 

Nimerous inhibitors of coordination, both general and specific, were read- 
ily ideatifi^d* (See Appendix D«4^ , 

r 

1 . Multiple and s ometimes m u tually exclusive concepts of staff devel- 
opment > 

Those responsible for staff development are not in agreement and 
sometime5 not even aware of the purpose, principles or procedures 
for effective staff development. The SPI definition of staff 
______ development is not in common use among those responsible for ^taff 

development. There is neither training nor support for those who 
have responsibilities for staff development. There is a lack of 
consistent quality of staff development offerings* 



2. Multiple connotationa of the concept of "coordination" 

Coordination is understood within a spectrum from informal ad hoc 
agreements to formal mandated commitments. The SPI definition of 
coordination is little known. • 

3. Absence ^>f^ adequate coamunication procedures, policies and prac- 
tices between individuals and/or agencies . 

There is no mechanism for the regular inter-agency exchange of 
staff development information. Nor is there a source indicating 

LqdlyidualiL rf^flpon flib le for etaff development within each agency/ 

institution. 

Perceptions of inadequate funds and resources ft r Staff Devel- 
opment . 

There is no^^dequate assessment of the amount" of ~mon^^ actlially ~ 
expended for Staff development by agencies/ institutions. There is 
no systematic consideration for reallocation of existing monies or 
resources. There is no inter-agency recognition of in-kind and 
under used resources, such as the skills of staff. 



5« Agency structures and policies . 

Agencies/organizations lack adequate mission statements, policies 
and procedures to either provide stafi development for their own 
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9taft or support their field staff development programs. Intra- 
agency and intev-agency formal and informal power structures often 
support isolation rather than sharing. 

Complicated and undefined interagency relationships . 

Agencies/institutions addressing the same target populations 
often have separate boards, missions, jurisdiction and member- 
ship. Past experience hinders cooperative activity as does the 
lack. of rewards or incentives for cooperation. 

A leadership va<uium is perceived to exist at the state level as 
well as within many agencies as relevant to staff development 
and/or coordination. 

Appre h ension about coordination itself and the coordination 
s^s tem « 

Coordination is not understood as a facilitating process or mech- 
anism for communication. It is perceived as control. When 
linked with staff development within the context of an SPI spon- 
~ ^ )r o d s tudy, coo r dination is Inle L p t eHid ^ xclusivety as SFIHian- 
dated staff development programs without respect to unique needs 

of practitioners. 

\ 

A system for coordination is perceived as threatening because it 
is'seen as effecting SPI control and the loss of local control. 

- 12 - . 



8. Territorial iBiii > 

Terr i tor ialismr-or turfism, protects the autonomy of an agency or 
individual ensuring power and control in a given sphere usually 
geographic or programmatic. 

9. Recent actions of the State Legislature . 

The lack of funding of the Inservice Training Act of 1977 and the 
present financial constraints, particularly those impacting 
salaries and substitute monies, could hinder the desire of 
agencies/ institu tions co become involved in coordination. 

Facilitators , 



Fewer facilitators of coordination were identified. (See Appendix E.) 
!• Competent professional individuals from agencies/ institutions . 

X 

Individuals %rith appropriate staff development skills, knowledge 
^ and attitudes were cited as vital to coordination. 



Multiple Examples of inter-agency coordination, formal and 
inf^rmal^ ^ — 



Numerous models of coordination of staff development exist within 
the state. They differ in origin, membership, policies and pro- 
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RdxireBT — (5ee Appendi x F,) All share twa ^haracteristixfi-t 

members voluntarily come together and (b) th^y address cwmnon 
staff deyelopment Jieeds. ^he ^xperience-of these existing formal 
and informal structures provides a base for a workable system of 
coordination within the state by demonstrating that coordination 
does if fact exist. \ 

3. A proactive leadership stance by an agency/institution > 

An aggressive, proac/tive leadership stance is required to estab- 
lish and maintain the system for coordination. This leadership ^ 
should be provided at the state level, by an agency/institution 
which is statewide, has statutory responsibility for inservice. 



and has working relationships with other agencies/institutions. 
This leadership stance is to be taken for the purpose of assist- 
ing local districts and other agencies/institutions in carrying 
out their staff development responsibilitiet . This leadership 
stance is to be virible in clear agency/institution policies, 
procedures and position papers and in the commitment of agency/ 
institution staff and resources. 



4. Willingness of individuals to look at coordination. 



Individuals must first consider coordination a positive m^ans of 
addressing specific individual and/or agency/institution staff 
development needs*. Thi« positive attitude can come from many 
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sources such as a sincere desire .to meet members nee^s, a^will- 

to tak e risks y a n atural in clinat ion reinforced by 

agency/institution policies and r.ewards. ^ 



Recognized need for coordination . 

• V, 

Agencies/orifanizations mu,st recognize that some partial inter- 
dependence (common members , target populations, resource base, or 
provision of similar services well as limited resources) 
exists to respond to needs. 



»A caution: If agencies/institutions snare too little, coordina- 
tion has little incentive. If agencies/institutions share too 
much, they see each other as competitors and fear that coordina- 



tion endangers survival. 



Feasibility of Coordination ; ^ 

9 

Coordination should be examined within a cost benefit analysis 
frame. Agencies/institutions must analyze coordination in terms 
of benefits and trade-offs. It is helpful to coordinate among 
agencies/institutionSL which comoply 4f^f^^ the problem to be 



addressed, share a wide professional philosophic base, do not 
threaten geograi^ic or programnatic "turf," and have compatible 
intra-agency/organizational structures and procedures. 
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7. Inhibitors of 8tafl.^ey^^>pm6nt which become , facilitators of 



coordination ^ ♦ , ^ ' 

Certain inhibi!:ors of staff develoiMoent , particularly limited 
resources for staff development, geographic isolation, small 
staff size, lack of staff development* information, lack of staff 
development knowledge or f kills, lack of support or opportunities 
for sharing, multiple job responsibilities, may actually become 
facilitators for coordination when the structure and process of 
coordination can address these probl< 



8. Visible communication channels * ^ 

* 

There are many infoxmal communication channels for staff develop- 
ment. They^aire' ef fecTiw for-an ^^axclualve group" ; however^ 

these informal channels are limited in membership, content and 

^ . . ^ ' / 

' structure. They are inaccessible to those outside the group. 

They include only the information available to the group. They 

lack the means to adequately structure the inf ptma^ibn to serve 

even themselves. A system for coordination reqiiires an inclu- 

' sive, systematic and accurate communicatipit channel. 

9. Information accessible by all . 

Any individual or agency/ institution involved in a system for 
coordination should have access to the staff development infotma-^ 
tion provided by the system. Accessibility includes prefi^enCation 
of the information in a useable and readily available form. 

25 



Role of SPI in .Coord i'nat ion of Staff Development 

Numerous roles for SPI were suggested. While certain of these were hega- 
tive, "stay out of staff development," "do nothing," i::ost; were positive and 
cited a proa^ive staff development^^^e^^ership stance as an appropriate and 
needed role^ SPI was asked to improve staff development in the state by 
clearly articulating staff development needs, directions, goals, and 
quality control guidelines. A series of policy statementV, ^procedures , 
position papers and other means to publicize, inform and pernuade the pub- 
lic of the value of st^ff development H^as su^ested. Though SPI was 
repeatedly asked to provide funds for staff development, those actuallyV ' 
involved in. staff development programs often requested information rather 
than money and^li way tQ offer staff development given budget cj^nstraints . 
SPI was also asked to monitor staff ^development programs* ^ 

SPI was identified as the agency responsible for development and implemen-- 
tation of coordination and ivas -chsrged *to make coordination a visible goal 
widli usaignment of staff and resources. It, was sometimes suggested that 
SPI mandate coordination, but more often the request was that SPI conduct 
coordination in a collaborative manner^ working with those agencies cur- 
rently involved in staff development-. SPI was atfked to convene different 
constituencies on a regular basis so that staff development personnel could 
meet each other, work together, and share information and resources. SPI 
was also asked to provide a clearinghouse of staff development information 
and riesources. 
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Needs of Persons Responsible for Staff Development 



The nost frequently requested infowsation concerned staff development 
needa, available resources, and support: from individuals responsible for 
staff developaei^* Many individual and agency/inst^ jional needs were 
very specific including: time, staff, money, policies, and meetings with 

other staff development persons. . — — 

„ — — - ^- — - — 

Responses from Other State Departments of Education 

I A addition to responding to the st\idy questions, individuals /rom depart- 

ments of education in ten states also described their states' co-ordination 

activity* The unique context of each state makes it impossible to transfer 

directly « coordination model from one state to another. Hovevei^^, it was 

helpful to .Engage in conversations in order to draw on the experience bf 

others with statewide perspective and responsibility* For instance, five 

of the states either use or are developing ,coini>ufcer based staff development 

resource sysu^ais. Three of the states are beginning to use telecommunica-* 

« 

tions for, staff development purposes* , ' 

Data Analysis and Conclusions^ 

♦ 

The major findings STid conclusions are summarized below: * 

1* The need for quality amd effective staff development -rbgrams and 
the statewide availability cf such programs were theupia^or con- 
cerns those i^ ^rviewed* Training and support for those^ 



responsible for staff development is another need. These needs 
appeared to be so imnediate and so overwhelming that few educa** 
tors coula respond to the coordination issues without first 
addressing the staff development issues. 

The major inhibitor of ctmE444ia t i on of staff development is not 
coordination as SPI defines it, but e combination of coordina~ 
tion asperceived/experienced and the confusion/lack of under- 
standing about the purpose and criteria for effective staff 
development . 

Coordinated systems suggested by educators were frequently large, 
well developed, institutionalized systems such as the Washington 
Library Networ]^, prof<^ssidnal associations, the National 
Diffusion Network, the Cooperative Extension Service, and various 
dissemination* systems.' 

Most of the coordinated systems suggested were hierarchical, cor- 
porate structures. As sujch they reflect explicit control and 
centralization of power*. This identification of corporate: exam- 
ples of coordination is in harmony with the repeatedly expresses! 
concern over retaining local control, district or a^ency/rnstitu- 
tion autonomy and local dec isiojn making despite coordination. The 
concept of coordination as a cdntrol j^echanism and SPI's involve- 
ment in coordination perceive^' aa Extending SPI control is under- 
standable. The SPI definition Of .coordination as a facilitating 
mechanism is not known or vihd^^^^ood and is not adequately exper- 
ienced in the field. 
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Where coordination of staff development as oefined by SPl exists 
in the fielc,, particularly at a district level, it appears to^ be 
based either on existing individual trust relationships or the 
leadership of a trusted outside facilitator. During the course 
of the study educators began to suggest effective "models" of 
local coord inat ion • Generally, these were informal, ad hoc 
agreements to meet specific staff development needs. (See Appen- 
dix F.) These examples were rarely viewed as "perfect/' In the 
case of the federal models, (e,g, the Teacher Centers and 
Teacher Corps programs) site specificity, outside funding, and 
federal regulations wc>e seen as constraints. Cooperatives „were 
either dependent on a single individual and no longer existed in 
that person's absence or were considered potentially devisive by 
setting certain districts apart in exclusive or elite groups. 
Imposed networks, such as those to which Teacher Centers belong, 
were sometimes perceived as threatening and as serving only an 
outsider's purpose. Natural support networks, such as the ESD 
curriculum directors, were «limi ted by-job title. 

Data indicated that while there are multiple informal staff 
development linkages within th state, there are few formal inter 
agency linkages and no statewid^^linkage. There is a Isck of 
organized information sharing and systematic communicationfl . 
There are complaints about ineffective or poor quality staff 
development programs, but there is neither training nor support 
of individuals responsible for managing, facilitating or provid- 
ing staff development. Application research to staff development 



u 

is ttininal* Limited monies are available for staff development* 
State level leadership is limited* These conditions result in 
the continuation of some poor staff development practices* 

7* The limitation delineated above and oft cited need for staff 

development resource information indicate that the SPI definition 
of coordination as an information and resource sharing process is 
a viable response to the present situation and the need for 
improved staff development* 
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SECTION II 
THE SYSTEM FOR COORDINATION 
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SBCIIOH II. 

THE SYSTEM FOR OOORKlUlTKXi 

•Htratimii in Systta D#f>ign 

Anmlysit of tht data md eidstiiig situaticm for coordination suggeated 
that my ayatan ahould ba baaad on tha folloiring conaidera<:iona: 

1. Individuala froa aganciaa/inatitutiona were willing to look.at 
coordination of ataff davclopBant but not raady or abla to coawit 
raaourcaa to coordination. Tha cliaate waa ona of gantla akapti- 
ci«. 

0 

Z. Tha local uaar lawal cliaata would not aaaily withatand another 
■aadatad butaaucratic ayatan with raquiraaiantat forwa, ate. Tha 
ayatan ahould tharafora ba voluntary in nature. 

3. financial eonatrainta indicated no new aourcea of wmey for ataff 
datelopMttt.. Kather, tha ayates would have to depend on reallo^ 
cation of exiating wooiaa and jrecognition and uae of in-kind 
^ raaoinrcaa aa equivalent financial contributiona. 

4« — Thw^ ayatas ahould not preauna that aganciea would change to cos-* 
ply with it. The ayataa «uat aaatae that aganciea are operating 
aa beat they can and sii^t be encouraged to change. 
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5. The iiyttai shpuld be flexible enough to incorporate both peman- 
ent agencies/ inetitutione and temporary programa. The system 
«ust itself be adaptable. It should anticipate, account for and 
be able to incorporate change. 

6. Since coordination exists in many and varied forms among the 
agencies at agency/ organisation and individual levels, the system 
should build on existing examples. 

These considerations led to desTjjn of li system iiAiich^ is voTuntary^n 
character, atatevide in context, flexible in structure, and feasible 
vithin Washington at this time, given the. varying degrees of trust, 
interest, and the financial reality. 

The system will provide specific staff development services: 

1. A clear in^ouse for information about resources for staff 
development, statewide and/or regional a^etings, meetings of 
job^alike staff development pe^^^ons, a calendar of staff devel- 
opment programs and activities^ and a systematic communication 
system; 

2. Suggestions concerning ways to provide staff development for 
currently underserved districts (rural and remote) and popular 
tions; 

Research and evaluation and recommendations for incorpor- 
ating nev technical information; 
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4. Traiaing and support for persons responsible for staff 
develo|aient; and 

5. Strategies for sharing resources and designing cooperative 
staff developaent prograss. 

Description off a 8|3te« for Coordination 

c 

**The Washington State System for Coordination of Staff Development" is an 
interagency structure of local level collaborative units. It consists of 
five oottponentss Staff Developaient Compacts , a Staff Developaent Cosipact 
Cotibcily the Professional Education Advisory CoHaittee (^SAC), the SPI 
Agency Inaervice Coordinating CoHaittee, and an SPI^taff Developaent 
Coordinator. The systesi is placed within the State Education Agency. 

••The Washington Systea for Coordination of Staff Developaent** is designed 

facilitate the sharing of limited staff developaent resources , 
establish a statewide cooauni cat ions and inforaation channel » 
link providers and users of staff developaent in prograa 
planning 9 

provide training of those responsible for staff developaent, 
i^nrove the quality of specific coaponents of staff developaent 
(needs assessaents, evaluation, iapleaentation), and 
ays teaat leal ly gather inforaation for use in statewide planning, 
policy aaking, identifying goals and establishing priotities. 
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The fiodes or points of this syttea are the local level collaborative units, 
Staff Developaeat Conpacta. The informal network links are the mobera of^- 
the Staff Development Conpacts. The fomal co«inication channel is the 
representative Staff Development Compact Council. The state level policy 
advisory body is the Professional Education Advisory Committee. Coordina- 
tion of SPI staff development activities for the field occurs through the 
SPI Agency Inservice Coordinating COnaittee. Management of the system and 
liaison with The Professional Education Advisory Conoittee and the SPI 
Agency Inservice Coordinating Comaittee is provided by the SPI Staff 
Development Coordinator. 

Components of the System 

Staff Development Coiapacta 

A Staff Development Compact is a voluntary/ local level coomdtment between 
two or more agencies/instituticns to identify aUff development needs, 
coordinate staff development accivitiea relevant thereto and work to 
' address staff development needs of one or more of the compact meiriiers over 
a pcrriod of time. A Staff Development Compact requires an agreement 
between the agencies/institutions responsible 'for developing and imple- 
menting staff development programs for one or more members of the compact. 
A Staff Development Compact may be facilitated by certain elementa. 
(See Appendices G & H.) 
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Th« Stft££ DeveloiBmit Coapact concept is based on the assumption that there 
are effective staff development principles; that school districts and other 
afftncies can and aust asstne the responsibility for their aum staff devel- 
opaenti and that local districts and other agencies are often unable to 
Met their staff developnent needs alon^. 

The structure of Staff Developnent Compacts is based on existing coopera- 
tive/collaborative/coordinated examples in Which (1) members voluntarily 
come together and (2) address common staff development needs. 

Within a Staff Development Compact , any of t;he agencies/ institutions* 
involved in staff deve^ojaient programs could act in any of the major roles: 
user, provider, facilitator of staff development. A specific agency/insti- 
tution may be the user of ntaf f development within one compact yet serve as 
the provider within anc r compact. A key role will be that of facilita- 
tor iriiere one agency/ institution would assist another in assessing and 
prioritising staff development needs as well as suggesting appropriate 
resources for meeting the identified needs , but may not actually be the 
provider of staff development. 

"Compact** is a new term. It denotes a voluntary agreement between two or 
more parties snd has no apparent negative connotations within the educa- 
tional community. This voluntary agreeipant should facilitate a mutually 
beneficial relationship so that the self-interests of the parties involved 
are equally served. The Staff Development Compact offers an opportunity to 
involve another agency/ inatitution in a long-term (academic year or more) 
relationship. 

O - 27 - 
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St«££ Development Compacts could consist o£ any com1>ination o£ agencies/^ 
institutions as long as there were at least rvo parties involved. Sta££ 
Devyio^ent Compacts could be district-district; college/ university - ESD - 
district} ESJ> -"professional organisation; SPl - professional organization 
*- BSD - college/ university. 

» 

Staff Development Compacts couM be geographic as are several existing 
cooperatives and Teacher Centers; or Staff Development Compacts could be 
.thematic, as existing gifted and multicultural consortia. Staff Develop- 
ment Compacts vould not necessarily be used to address all the staff 
development needs of each agency/ institution. However, by voluntarily 
entering into a compact agreement specifically to address staff develojment 
needs of one or more of the parties in wived, agencies/ institutions would 
form identifiable collaborative units, Staff Development Compacts, which 
could! 

• provide staff development in districts or for agencies/ Institutions 
Where it would otherwise not occur. 

• provide more effective staff development. 

.^expand the availability of staff developmant. I 

• improve the quality of staff development. 

. share the limited resources available for staff development, 

• provide cost effective programs. 

• avoid unnecessary duplication.. 

. provide multiple possibilities for agency/ institution linkages with 
an individual agency/institution potentially involved in several 
distinct compacts. 

. serve as an identifiable staff development unit which may facilitate 
outside funding possibilities. 

On 



offer txchange with other educetors. 

^leeiet OMlly rural, and remote districts and schools in meeting 
staff 4evelopMQt needs. 

share staff developaent progrsMatic^ taeks. 

provide access to potential users, providers, facilitators* 

provide opportunity for staff dt^velopment for each member of 
compact. 

The Staff development Compact Council 



The linkage of Staff Development Compacts within a network structure should 
provide the needed, formal and visible communication channel. This second 
component of the system, a statewide inter-agency communication channel, is 

the Staff Development Compact Council. This would be a, working councH 

/ 

made up of and governed by representatives from the Staff Development 
Compacts* 

The Staff Development Co^act Council should provide the stability neces* 
sary to maintain the system despite changes in agency staffs and compact 
■embers. The Council is envisioned as statewide but could be replicated on 
a regiional basis. The Staff Development Compact Council should develop 
written expectations, adhere to some minimal operating procedures and be 
staffed by the Staff Development Coordinator. (See Appendix I.) Ihe 
Council exists to maintain the network of compacts. The emphasis cannot be 
OD aainteiunce of the Council apart frca the network of conpacts. The 
Council should keep the tyttea from being depevident on the charisma of r. 
single individual. 
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The Staff tevelopsent Cospact Council should provide specific services to 
coMpMt Msbets. These slices could inclucte: 



Provide a staff development clearinghouse available to any compact 
aeaber 

Provide training of those who aanage or do' staff developaent 
Link coBp<tts vith each other and suggest agency/institution link- 
ages to for« nev conpacts 
Encourage rei^M|rdi in staff developoient 

Convene staff development persons in regional and /or statewide' 
aeeti):\gs 

Participate in state level planning 
Study issues associated with sta'^ development 
Encourage assistance to underserved areas 
Recognise unique needs of certain districts 

Recommend policy to the Professional Education' Advisory Coamittee., 
Encourage development of other models of cootdinati^ — 



The Professional Education Advisory Coadttee 

The state level policy dimension of the syst« will be served by an f 
existing structure » the Professional Education Advisory Comittee* This 
comnittee willr provide a state level, inter-agency advisory board. 
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SPI Infervice Coordinttiog Coanittee 

t * 

The SPI Intervice Coordinating CoaiittM it coaprised of Mabers from each 
division of SPI. It it responsible for providing coomunication and 
coordination of SPI iponsotcJ^iniervice to the field within the State 
Education Ageucy. ^ 

• * * " 

Staff Developoent Coordinator 

m 

The Staff l)evelop«ent Coordinator | an SPI employe^ ^vill serve as staff to 
the $taf " Developaent Co^i^act Council and provide leadership and nanageisent 
in both the establishaent and maintenance of the systea. ' 

y Feasibility of Systea 

Voluntary coordination is based on four perceptual assessaents and one 
* resource and adequacy assessaent. The perceptual assessaents are: a 
positive attitude toward coordination^ recognition of a ne^d for coordina- 
tion t knowledge of potential partners , assessment of compatibility and 
desirability of coordination.. The resource and adecjuacy assessment is the 
capacity to aaihtain coordination wi.th adequate resources r <d structures. 

' • ■ I 

I 

The feasibility of the, proposed systea for coordination rests on l)/accur- 

' ✓> 

ate as^essaent and analysis of the current situation in the state in terns 

/' 

of readiness for coordination; 2) design of a system which meets the SPI 

V 

criteria for coordination (as given in the definition) and is t>6rkable 
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(that i8, addresses major inhibitors and facilitators of coordination of 
staff developaeut); 3) availabilty of resources necessary to implement and 

maintain the system; and 4) appropriate allocation of resources. 

> * 

Responses from educators within the state indicate that the study has 
produced an accurate assessment and analysis of the existing situation. 

In addition, educators support the voluntary, collaborative concept pt 
Staff Development Compacts and a Staff Development Compact Council placed 
within the existing State Education Agency context to form a system for 
coordination « ' 

Finally, SPI has accepted responsibility for overall coordination and 
implementation. Resource availability could present a problem in 
implementation of the system. However, certain agencies have indicated a 
willingness to contribute in-kind^ resources . For example, the WWO- 
Arlington Teachers Corps project ift collaborating with SPI in a 1981-82 
Drive - In Conference series which will serve as an informational vehicle 
for the coordination system. Limited federal fnnds are available Co SPI 
throu^ the technical assistance it i^rovides to the federally funded 
Teacher Center. The availability and allocation of current and potential 
resources will be considered a priority item. 
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' SECTION III. 

t 

C0NSlDERATIj3NS FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF THE SYSTEM 

Successful implementation of the proposed system will require certain 
considerations* The first of these is time . Every study of system 
change, particularly iitterorganiasational change, emphasizes the necessity 
for time to inform, establish trust, raise interest, gain commitment • The 
proposed coordination system has an interinstitutional structure but will 
in tact operate on a highly i'ndiyidualized basis. The climate of gentle 
skeptic isi^must give way to one of visible support. 

. Implementation should be planned in distinct phases over a period of three 
years, 1981-198A. 

Pre-Coordination Period 

The inititi period, 1981-32, should be considered a readiness or ?re- 
Coordination period. 

It IS not iwprcbsble to aspect a year of individual and group meetings to 
prepare to implement the system. SPI must make public its decision to 
iaplement the proposed system and assign the required staff and resour^s. 
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The goaU of this year of Pre-Coordination should be to (1) inform educa- 
tors of the system; (2) define rules and expectations of components of the 
system? e.g., Staff Development Compacts, Staff Development Compact 
Council, Staff Development Coordinator, SPI Agency Inservice Coordinating 
Comittee, Professional Education Advisory Comicteej (3) gain indicatioti 
of compact comitaent from 5-10 potential compacts; and (4) begin to 
rf:a?el:opa clearinghouse of information and resources (people, in-kind 
services, funds, etc.)> 

The intent i» to expend energies where they will return the higheit likeli- 
hood of iuccess. For this reason, the primary audience should be persons 
already involved in staff development who have either an interest inj or 
experience with collaboration. 

Specific suggestions concerning activities during the Pre-Coordination 
period are presented below: 

Goal 1: Inform educators of the system. 

The usual avenues of inforaation disseminacicn should be used as well 
a^ capitalizing on the unexpected. Educators should understand that 
the system is a structure which offers a process to address a partic- 
ular goal, improvement of staff development through coordination. As 
such, it is open to continual critique and refinement "O that it 
adequately serves the needs of those involved in stsff development. 
The invitation to respond to the system should be repeatedly extended. 
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8oM tuggesttd activitlM are: 

1* Introduce the syntem for coordination at scheduled neetings, such 
as the regional taff Development Conferences planned by WWU — 
Arlington Teacher Corps and SPI. Identify persons interested in 
coordination and follov-rup with individual contacts. 

2. Prepare articles for in-state publications such as Your Public 
Schools > Context and Conflict. ' 

3* Meet with representatives of major constituencies and gain 

institutional support by working with Professional Development 
and similar subcon&ittees. 

4. Inform SPI staff of the system and clarify their roles and* 
expectations. Work throu^ and with program managers. 

Goal 2: Define roles and expectations of components of the system. 

Individuals with experience with collaborative models of staff 
development^ cosMitment to coordinationi or readiness for 
coordination should b^ volved in the process of role definition and 
clarification of exp< ions. Because of the varying levels of 
interest! comnitaenti ani authority among such individuals, three 
groups are suggested: 
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a) a select, invited group of 6-10 per«on« who have statewide 
interest and perspective and an experiential base. 

. b) an invited group of persons whose interests are loca|, who 
have experience in collaboration and who represent potential 
coapacts. 

c) an open group of persons who express an interest in 

coordinarion either as the result of infomation on the systen 
for coordination or because of responsibility to an agency or 
institution. 

The distinctions are neither hierarchical nor intended to set up 
exclusive categories. Rather, the intent i& to capitaliae on the 
wealth of individual experience and strengths and thus sake the best 
use of available hunan resources. 

Suggested activities include: 

1. Identify exisiting examples of cooperative staff development 
programs. 

2. Identify individuals who are potential resources for compact and 
council development. 
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3. Invite representatives of existing potential compacts to meet to 
suggest policy and procedures for Staff Development Compacts and 
the Staff Development Compact Council* 

4. Expand the SPI definition of "staff development*' to include all 
educational staff, not on^y K-12 certificated staff, 

5. Develop the ability of the SPI Agency Inservice Coordinating 
Committee to carry out its staff development responsibility. 

6. Continue a coordination study Ad hoc Task Force comprised of 10 
or 12 interagency people who have experience with the 
coordination stu/^iy, expertise in collaborative staff development 
vorky comnitment to coordination, and time to devote to the Tac»!c 
Force • 

7. Identify SPI program managers in each division who are involved 
in collaborative staff development work. Invite them to help the 
SPI Agency Inservice committee define and carry out their 

res pons ib i 1 i t les . 

8. Invite representatives of agencies, including Continuing 
Education, to share current staff development collaborative 
programs and needs assessment information. 
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9. Prepare State Board of Education policy statements and position 
papers supporting staff development and coordination. These are 
necessnry for future legislative activity* 

10. Implement SPI internal coordination through the Agency Inservice 
Coordinating Connittee*. 

« 

i;. Begin to offer staff development for persons who are responsible 
tov^^staff development. 

12. Consider policy on staff development monies; allocation of mcmies 

♦ 

only to collaborative projects. 

Goal 3: Gain indication af comniitment from 5-10 potential compacts. 

By April, 1982, the Staff Development Coordinator should have an 
indication of commitment from at least 5-10 potential compacts. 

Suggested activity: 

Provide technical assistance to agencies interested in becoming 
compacts* 

Goal 4: Begin development of a clearinghouse of information and 
resources « 
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The cle«rin^ou8e is envisioned as a structured vay to provide 
accurate staff developaent information and resources on a statewide 
basis. 

Information and resources should meet criteria for accuracy and 
appropriateness to principles of effective staff development, but . 
sholird be- non-evaluativte. Compact members should bear, the decisiott 
ouiking responsibility* ^ 

« 

It is also the members' responsibility to contribute to the clearing- 
house and to make 6leer their information and resource needs. 

Hie actual structure of th# clearinghouse should be determined during 
the first year. Initially/ the clearinghouse should collect and 
distribute information on components of staff development, e.g., needs 
assessments f planning principles, evaluation- procedures. It should 
also begin identifying statewide resources for staff development, ' ^ '• 
e.g., providers, facilitators, in-kind services, available funds. The 
Clearinghouse staff should! 

!• Develop a list of all people in the state responsible^ for staff 
development. Convene as appropriate and determine staff 
development needs and resources. 

2. Inclu<te potential usevs in discussions of the ways in which 
information will be made available. 
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4. 

\ 

5. 
6. 

I 

7. 

8. 
9. 



Work with professional organizations to develop a coimon 
statewide clearinghouse. 

Exasine the potential of more effective use of Your Public 
Schools for staff development purposes: information on 
Coordination Study; ataff development ^resources information; 
availability of technical assistance for staff development. 

Examine existing staff development clearinghouses 4>articularly 

i 

those in use or planned for statewide activity in Alaska, 
California, Illinois, New York, Ohio. 

Examine the potential uses and request clearinghouse assistance 
from the SPI Dissemination Project, KHOW-NET. 

Exarine similar systems in other organisations, particularly the 
cooperative extension service. 

Examine the use of technology and telecoamunicatiotis. 

Consider the clearinghouse as a means of incorporating research 
and technical information. 

'Make data and information collected or developed by SPI and other 
agencien available for statewide use such as: needs assessments, 
staff development policies and procedures, guidelines for 
evaluating staff development, etc. 
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Iwlcwetif tion Period 

In years 2 and 3/l982"'849 the proposed system would be in its initial or 
building phase. During this time^ the goal should be to expand the number 
of Staff Oevelopoient Compacts and develop the Staff Development. Council. 
This will demonstrate that the system is something practical which will 
function better than agency contacting agency on a random basis to provide 
quality staff development* 

If this syrtem is implemented in the manner proposed, the study staff 
believes that the major inhibitor of coordination (that is, the lack of. 
understanding/common agreement about staff development and the lack of 
understanding of the SPI concept of coordination and resultant fears) will 
be overcome by the experience of coordination as facilitating and enabling 
quality staff development. 

Tear 3, 1983-84 should see a functioning and identifiable system for coor- 
dination of staff development programs and resources within Washington 
State thiis facilitating quality and effective staff development. 
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APPIIPIX A 
PBRSOHS/GSOUPS ZNTBEVIEUBD OUKtHG STUDY 
Aganey/lltpretMt atlva 
«PI 

DcputyMatistcnt: SuparintandanCs P 
laatructlonal and Profaaaional Sarvieaa Saecion Laadara 
Inatr .tcciooal and Profaaaional Sarvieaa Prograa Managara 
Othar DiYiti rai — Saecion Diraetoira and Prograa Managara 
Aganey Inaarviea Coordinating CoMictaa 
Profaaaionuil Edweacion Adviaory Cowiccaa 

m 

Chairiian, BSD SuparinCandanCa 
^Paac ChaizMn, BSD ffuparintandanta 
^ 'Sttparincandane, BSD 121 

CurrieuXta Diraecora, BSD 101, 105, 112, 113, 114, 121, 123, 179, 189 

Saeratary, BSD 105 

Inaarviea Diraetora, BSD 121 ^ 

CnrrienluM Council, BSD 105 
♦ Suparintandanca, BSD 123, 171 ' ^ ' 

^Ii«arviea Coaaittaa, BSD 105, 189 
^SD 114 Staff Davalopaanc Coop 

ColiMbia Coop, BSD 112 

V 

TMch#r C^attrt 

DiMctora, CowlijCs, Palouaa, Spokaca Taaehar Centara « 
Poliey ioarda, Palouaa, Bpokana Taaehar Cantata 
participating TftacfaaVa, Covlits Taaehar Cantar 
Maabara, Rorthwaat Taaehar Cantar Cluatar 

jPartieipanta, Panraat Taaehara Cantara Bxehanga Confaranea on Matworking 
i Taachar Coma i, 



<i:ireetor, Taaa Laadar, Diatriet Supari^itandant, Coaaunity Council 

Chairt'wraon, Participating Taaehara, Adainiatratora , Waahington Stata 
Univaraity - Paaco, Waatarn Waahington Univaraity Arlington 

Waahington Stata Taaehar Corpa/Taaehar Cantar Natwork 

Collataa/Univaraitiaa ' . \ 

Chairaan, Waahington Council for Daana and Diraetora of Education 

Daaaa and Diraetora of Bducation: Onivaraity of Waahington, Waahington 
Stata Qnivaraity, Cantral Waahington Onivaraity, Baatarn Waahingtctn 
Univaraity, Waatarn Waahington Univaraity, Tort Wright Collaga,/ 
Gonsaga Univaraity. Pacific Lutharan Univaraity, St. Martiii'a'^ollaga, 
^ SacKtla Pacific Onivaraity, laattla Univaraity, Univaraity of Pugat 
< Sound, Walla Walla CoUaga, Whitaan Collaga, Whitworth Collaga 
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Demi and Directors of Continuing Education, Directors of Teacher 

Inaervice: University o£ Washington, Pacific Lutherab Univerfiity, 
University oi: Puget Sound, Western Washington UnivrrHity, Seattle 
Pacific University, Vh'tvorth College, Eastern W ihii^g'-on University 

Education Faculty members, Washington State University, University of 
Waahington 

Local School Districts (not included in other categories) 

Staff Development Council, Sichland, Yakima 
District Administrators, Tumvater, Chehalis, Yakima, Adna 
Building Administrators, Olympia, Ttmvater, Vancouver, 
Teachers, Pasco, Kelso, Lougview 

Professional Organigations 

Associaticu of Washington School Principals, Assistant Executive Secretary 

National Diffusion Network, Washington State Facilitator, Staff uemb^rs 

Washington Congress of Parents, Teachers and Students, member 

Wa/«hing.on Association of School Administrators, Executive Director, 
Chairman, Professional Development Subcommittee 

Washington Education Association, Assistant Executive Director, Field 
Services; Field Representatives, Instruction and Professionr^ 
Development, Human Relations; V.I .P. Conference Particinants 
Instruction Track 9 

Washington Federation of Independent Schools 
Executive Director 

Washington State School Directors Association 
Director y Region II 

School Law and Educational Program Specialist 

Washington Inservice Education Fund 
Executive Director 

S te Departments of Education Director of Profedsional and Staff 
Development 

Alaska 

California 
Florida 
Illinois 
Maryland 
New York 
Mici.rgan 
O^io 
Oregon 

West Virginia 

i 
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APPENDIX B 

COOtDINATION STUDY INIERVIEW QUESTIONS AND SAMPLE SURVEY INSTRUHENTS 
Cort Qutttioni * 

PlMie identify factors you ^ tee at aither inhibiting or facilitating 
coordination. 

What would halp you carry out your vtaff development responsibilities 
in a wore effective (easier » better) sanner? 

What should SPI do to inprove coordination of staff development? 

What specific features would you vant to see in a statewide system 
for coordination of staff development? 

Additional Questions : 

Phase I (Initial Interviews » November 1980 * January 1981) 

What relationship do you see between your agency and the ;»tudy? 

What relationship do you see between your agency and Teacher 
Centers? 

Please identify people %rith whom I should speak about the Study. 

Would you like to be kept informed of anything specific regarding 
the Study? 1/^ so, in what manner? 

Phase II (Data Collection, February - July 1981) 

Identify a system(s) which you consider to be coordinated. 

What would your ideal system for a state-wide system for 
coordination of staff development look like? Roles, 
requirements, items for coordination, etc. 

Is this study were to propose a voluntary model of coordination 
of staff developk.ent, what would your response be? What should 
be considered in designing a voluntary model fcr coordination 
of staff development in this state? 

What do you see as the role of the college/university in 
coordination? 

How can SPI ensure that the col leges/univesi ties are included 
in collaborative efforts within the state? 

How should Continuing Education be incorporated into the process 
of coordination? 

\ 

SG 
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How oin research on staff davelopnetit be addressed in a 
coordinated process? 

Please describe your State Education Agency's activity 

in coordination of staff developsent. (actually, hopefully) 

Describe specific State Education Agency responsibilities for 
coordination 

* nifliber Of personnel responsible 

- aoney pifovided by state for staff developnent 

- «ooey provided by state for coordination 

Original Study Design Questions included; 

1. In what way(s) can 8PI, through the State Education Agency, 
facilitate coordination, the ispleisentation and diesesination 
of **proven" practices and staff development progrM eleaents? 

2. What procedures should be established by the State Education 
Agency to ensure statewide awareness of existing staff 
development activities? 

3« By what means can the JState Education Agency link or coordinate 
existing selected programs and activities to state priorities? 
To the State Plan for Title V-B of the Educational Amendments 
of 1978? To nwerous federally and state-supported categorical 
programs «nd legislative mandates? 

4. How can the State Education Agency capitalise on the 
complementary nature of many existing projects and activities 
related to staff developmentf 

5. How can evaluation and research relative to staff development 
outcomes and effects be standardised to meet rigorous research 
requirem^ts, regardless of the type of inquiry? 

6. What can the State Education Agency learn and use from existing 
programs and activities, such as Teacher Center and Teacher 
Corps, about coordination as it is affected by collaborative 
models of decision making and governance? 

7. What efforts will be required to establish a trust level in which 
both positive and negative outcomes can be shared opcinly; i.e. in 
which inhibitors and facilitators can be discussed? 

8. How can Che State Education Agency ensure that existing agencies 
(e.g. higher education) traditionally involved in staff 
development or responsible for the discovery of new knowledge, 
both pedagogical and discipline-oriented, are not bypassed or 
overlooked? 
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STAFF DBVKLOPMKMT COORDIHATIOM STUDY 

RiMroua factors have b««n idantifia an either inhibiting or facilitating 
coordination. These factors generally fall int;o four aajor ar^as: agency, 
coMunication, individual , definition. Th^ following factors have been 
repeatedly identified as INHIBITORS of coordination at the agency level. 
Please rank thea in order of ^Vportance (1 -p aost important, 10 - least 
ittportant). You aay delete «ay and insert others. 

Differing and soaetiaes hidden agency agendas 

Perceptions about agency intentions/agendas for staff development 

by tl)M>se outside the agency 
Perceptions about agency intentions/agendas for coordination by those 

outside the agency 
Inter-agency power conflicts (turfisn, territorialism, vested 

interests) 
Inter-agency protocols 

Intra- agency structures and policies (restrictions, rigidity, multiple 

procedures to avoid mistakes) 

Lack of clear agency objectives, purpose, leadership 

Past agency experiences 

Separate agency boards with different jurisdiction and statutory 

responsibilities 
Financial constraints 



The following factors have been repeatedly identified as FACILITATORS OF 
(XXnOIRATIOll. Please indicate which of these are most impoox.tant as 
considerations for a statewide voluntary system for coordination of staff ^ 
development. (1 - most important 10 - least important). You may delete 
any you do not agree with and insert others. 

Cooperative identification of strengths of each agency/ constituency 

A single individual with full time responsibility for coordination 

and time to carry out these responsibilitief 
Individual agency staff member credibility (trust, interest, 

expertise) 
Money 

Convening of job-alike staff development persons and of historic 

non- communicating agencies and individuals 
Resource information system (who does what, when, where...) with 

iniormation provided in some useable form 

Creative resolution of inservice^^credit-salary problem 

Common philosophic base 

Ownership, including endorsement from leadership of each agency 

Agency. modeling (i.e., coordination within SPI itself) 



Saaplt Survey Instriment 

SIATF DEVELOPMKWT COORDIRATIOH b^Y 

Wt tf« current 1 J exploring Che idee of e voluntary eteteiride eyetea for 
coordination of eteff developaent progr»e end ectivltiee aMong locel 
diatrictai ESDe, colleges end universitiesi Teecher Centers i Teecher 
Corpei^nd 8PI« Representetlvee of these egenciee have euggeeted the 
follotriag features for such e systes* Please Indicate ^ich features you 
consider aost ispprtant by ranking the» fro« 1 («ost Isportent) to 14 
' (leest iaportant). You My delete any you feel unnecessary and add any 
you feel iaportent. 

A VOLUNTARY STATEWIDE SYSTEM FOR COORDIMATIOH OF STAFF DBVELOFMEHT PROGRAMS 
AMD ACTIVITIES SHOULD: 

Enphasite loca# decision aaking and control with local identificetion 
of needs by teachers and administrators and local response 

Provide e state clear ing^ouse for infornation on steff development* 

Be organised on a regional besis 

Utiliae existing coordinated systems or cooperetives 

Allocate available funds for staff development with es few constreints 

es possible 

Include e single person es "coordinator" or "executive secretery** 

with responsibility! time and adequate staff 

Provide time for sharing and to convene job-elike steff development 

persons 

Require eccountebility in use of funds allocated for steff development 

purposes 

Provide training! observation end eveluetion for persons responsible 

for steff development 

Include an information resource and calender systemi possibly 

computerised 

Incorporete research on staff development 

Promote multiple models of staff development 

Encourege egreement emong colleges and univesities re steff 

development 

Include e minimum of "structure" so thet the process of coordinetion 

does not get in the vey of coordination 



Smple Survey Inttrunent 
STAFF niVILOPMBIIT COOtDIHATIOH STUDY 

W« «• cutrently exploring (he idee of e voluntary etetewide eyetea for 
coordinetiott of gtefg develoyent proyrw end ectivitiee eaong locel 
dietricte, BSDe, collegee end uQlvereitiee, Teecher Centers, Teacher Corpo, 
and SPI. Rtipreeentetivee of such Agencies have euggeeted that the 
following sight epply to e voluntary ayetea. We request your review and 
coMenta, additiona or deletiona. 

GOAL I k voluntary statewide syatea to coordinate staff developnent 

prograaa and activities which would provide cost effective, educa-- 
tionally aound and relevant staff development in order to enhance 
educators* effectiveness and enhance/ increase student learning. 

PUIPOSIS/OBJBCTIVKS : 

!• To provide specific staff develoment services, such as: 

• a clear in^ouse for information on resources for staff develop- 
ment 

• statewide meetings 

• meetinge of job-*alike ataff development personnel 

• a calendar of 'taff development programs and activities 

• a ayatematic uMBmunication system 

2. To encourage and facilitate aharing of products , resources, 
programs and problems mMng members 

3. To arrange for staff development programa 

4. To engage in Joint/cooperative planning 

5. To provide staff development for currently underserved 
districts (rural and remote) and populations «. 

6. To encourage coat effectiveness in use of resources 

7. To minimise duplication 

8. To facilitate development of quality staff development 
programa deaigned to meet teacher-expressisd needs 

9. To explore methods and models of staff development 

10. To offer technical aasistance to local personnel 

11. To stimulate staff development activities and programs 

12. To offer training for persons responsible for staff development 

13. To stimulate research and evaluation of many facets of staff 
development 




APPKIiDIX C 

JOIWr STUDY OF IM8ERVICB III WASHINGTON 8TATB 
I. Daf ColUctiont 

Inttrvicm at BSDt (9) and local school diatricta (26) included the 
folloiring quaationai 

Quettiotti To vbat extant and in vhat iiaya have the varioua 
organiaationa involved in inaervlce training (ESDa, achool diatricta, 
eoll^gee/ufliveraltiea, profeaaional aaaociationa, etc.), atteapted 
to coordinate the following activitieat 

Pleaae deacribe and evaluate apeci^ic coordination effort* • 

e. Reeda aaaeaeaienr 

b. PrograB developaent 

c. Program delivery 

d. Program aharing/diaaeMiantion 

Queation: In your opinion, vhat apecifi<i iaproveaenta are needed 

in each of the following areaa in order to proaote inaervice training 

that will Met the needa of your diatrict during the 1980* a? 

d« Coordination aaong ESDa, achool diatricta, collegea/univeraitiea, 
and profeaaiocal organisatrona. 

Intervieva with directora of the two Teacher Corpa Prograna and three 
Teacher Centera included: 

Question: In your opinion, whet apecific ittproveaenta are needed 

in each of the following areaa in order to proau>te inaervice training 

that will seat the needa of your aervice area during the 1980a. 

d. Coordination anong ESDa, achool diatricta, collegea/univeraitiea, 
and profeaaional organiaationa. 

Interviewa with the Deana and Dirctora of Education and Continuing 
Education included the followingi 

Queationt Pleaae deacribe any efforta by the col lege/ achool/ 
depertMnt of education to coordinate paat baccalaureate education 
prograa development and delivery with each of the following entitiea 
(apecify type of inaervice). 

e. Other collegea of education 
b. School diatricta 

e. ESDa 

d. 8PI 

e. Profeaaional Education Attfociationa 

f. Other 

Queationt What are the abataclea, if any, to improved 
coordinationa among the varioua entities liated above? 
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Question: In your opinion, should colleges of education (vs. 

school districts end ESDs, etc.) teke the initiative to neet inservice 

needs of school districts, ESDs, and their certificated personnel? 

Question: In general, vhit specific iaprovenents are needed in 
each of the following areas in order to promote inservice education 
that will Met the needs of R-12 certified personnel during the 
1980 *s? 

d. Coordination of inservice education (specify type(s) of 
inservice) 

SPI Program Managers were asked: 

Rank order responsibilities/roles you believe SPI should have 

in job related inservice education relevant to your program area. 

What individual or agency devlivered inservice. 

There were no direct coordination questions or survey instria&etns to school 
districts, principals, teachers, or other states in NC8IE (National Council 
of States on Inservice Education). 

II ♦ Data Responses included 

Future Needs. In your opinion, what specific improvements are needed 
in each of the following areas in order to promote inservice training 
that will meet the needs of your district during the 1980's? 

d. Coordination among ESDs, school districts, colleges/universities, 
and professional organisations. 

Sample ESP responses 

• clearinghouse with meetings 

• stronger role for SPI 
. ESDs key 

. clearer channels of connunication 

• ESD/SPI coordination 

• examples of long range planning 

• account for small and rural districts » 

• organized exchange 

• need SPI leadership 
A cooperative systass 
•area planning 

• training of staff development people 

. symposiimi on when, how and why coordination to improve the final 
product 

• information network 

. identify available instructional and inservice programs 
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8Mplt Tfchtr Corpi/TMchtr Ctnttr Mpooft 
« b«tt«r eoammiMtioiii 

• coordimtim bttVMn diitrict-univertity people %iith profeeeionel 
ortmiMtione m advisory 

• ISDe provide resources ("broker"); local districts, colleges/ 
universities, professional organisations share policy and direction 

• sharing 

« «asi:er calendar , materials and resources 

• share coe^t and consultant tiae 

Saaple Collega/Uniyersity responses 

• collefss/univeraities not be restricted by credit 

• direct contact viCh I8Ds and sose districts 

• 8PI« Washington Council for Deans and Directors of Education role 

• collaboration batvean districts and colleges/universities 

• districtf provide funding 

• collaborative quality control: colleges/universities and districts 

• recognise real costs ~ if districts coordinate, «ust also 
coordinate funding 

. «ore cooperation between colleges/ uni varsities 

• BSD role anbiguous 

• program unit establish insarvice coMittee 

. colleges Md disricts Jointly survey teacher for needs assessaents 

• agencies Jointly plan progran design and delivery 

• greatar cooperation between colleges/universities 

• coordination yet diversity 

• cooperate with both public and private schools 
II* Open-ended survey questions: 

8Mpla Profession Organiaations responses 

• coordination is needed 

• veltOBie cooparation and mutual support 

• coordination and less duplication 

• integration of efforts 

Saapla liOcal District (principals) responses 

• coordination to avoid duplication 

• local district consortitMS coordinate through the ESDs 

Saaple Lccal District (teachers) responses 

• organise at K8D level 

• 8PI organise statewide progass with local districts cosponsorship 
Saapla Other State responses 

• «ajor issues within state and nationally: coordination 

• preaent needs and needs of 80* s: coordination-collaboration- 
shar i nr pl snn i ng 

• national needs: coordination, planning 

• design ideal delivery tysten: coordination 
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III. Joint Study R<iport ted 

'"Section IV Inservice Activity in Washington State (Pindinga)" 

« 

. Coordination between diatricti for ataff developaent or profeaaional 
development purpoaes ia «ini«al; however, inao«e ESD'a coordination 
between the ESD and the diatricta ia well developed (e.g., ZSD 112). 

. Program auinagera rank-ordered the rolea/reaponaibilities that SPI 
should have in ataff development from moat to leaat aa{ coordinate, 
fund aponaor but not conduct, "broker," conduct, develop and 
package, diaaeninate, e valued, dauonatr ate, and monitor. 

. Coordination: ESD 'a ahould take greater leaderahip role; ii^roved 
coMiunication) increased collaboration among ageticiea; greater 
aharing of materiala and reaourcea. 

• Diatricta auggeated the following improvemcnta/changea in inaervice 
would asaiat them to reapond to atudenta* needat (i.e,) coordina- 
tion. 

. Becauae SPI administera a number of at/te ahd federal programa which 
have inaervice componenta, SPI progri^ managera will continue to 
play an important role in coordinating and facilitating inaervice 
activities (primarily ataff development) in apecific diacipline 
and categorical areaa. 

. During 1979-80, SPI delivered some ataff development directly or 
in combination with agenciea: B8D*a, collegea/univeraitiea, 
profeaaional organisationa and diatricta. 

. Many diatrict and ESD adminiatratora feel that there ahould be 
cloaer collaboration between univeraitiea and achool diatricta in 
developing inservice programa that are reaponaible to the needa of 
achool peraonnel. 

. ESD's are playing an increaaingly important role in coordinating, 
facilitating, delivering/disaeminating, aaaeaaing needa, and 
evaluating ataff development offerings (particularly for diatricta 
with limited enrollments and in more geographically iaolated areaa). 

• The organisations stated that an important need is to minimise 
duplication and competition and promote cooperation with 
collegea/univerai ties . 

. There needa to be more collaboration between the collegea and the 
achool districts. ("Section V The Role of H«*shington's Colleges 
and Universities in Inservice Training") 
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APPBHDIX D 
imiBItORS OF OOOBDIHATIOH 
AtOTcy I. hibitori includ#i 
Differing md soMtuMt hidden agency «gend«t 

Perceptiofit about agency intentionf/agendai foi^ etaff development by those 
outside the agency 

c 

Perceptions about agency intentions/agendas for coordination by those 
outside the agency 

Inter-agency pover conflicts (turfissg territorialisn, vested interests) 
Inter-agency protocols ^ ^ - 

Intra-agency structures and policies (restrictions, rigidity, multiple 
procedures to avoid mistakes) 

Lack of clear agency objectives, jurpose, leadership 

Past agency e3q>eriences i 

Separate agency boards with different jurisdiction and statutory 
responsibilities 

Financial constraints 
Individual Inhibitors include s 

One's own personal importance and the need for ego reinforcement 
Multiple responsibilities 
Lack of time 

Ho clear definition of roles or of expectations 
Lethargy 

Lack of leadership 

Failure to subordinate personal goals to organisational goals 
Jealousy and the need to protect one's own tarf 

Lack of understanding or experience with staff development ^ 




ilentiott lohibitore includts 



Mb MehmniM for satitfactory coflvunieation 
(no tiM^ .no placa, no person, no my) 



Hiatotic non-coMHinicatora 

May \iihieh infonution ia praaantad and to whoa 

Haatin^ ~ axpaetatipna and raaponaibilitiaa of rapraaantativaa; 
. rapraaan^ation ya. r«9ourca;^ ttaating procaduraa 

TiM — ara othar'a achedulea 

Lack of coMon planning on all or any laval 

Uncartain ralationahipa batvaan SPI-BSba- local ^iatricta 

lack of utilisation of axiating coaaunicationa technology 

./ 

Gaogriphic iaolation, diatance 
Pafinltional Inhibitora includa : 

^ Coordinationt Tena coordination itaalf ' 
Purpose of coordination 

Control implicit in coordination. THE isaue ia controls 
No need for coordination **ve already have it" , ; 

SPI presence indicates control 



Staff Developaenf: Relevance, quality control ^jjuantity, delivery, 

attitude I 
Lack of underatanding of what ataff development is 
Agencies* roles in ataff development 

Local district prioritiea and changea due to staff 

» 

deyelopment 
Inaervice-credit-aalary achedule problems 

es 



T 

APPEHPU B 

FACILITATORS OF COORDINATION 
Agtttcy Facilif tore includt t 

Statwidt intartst in w ' ^tciency toward coordination 

Actual atatavida criaia aituation of agancy budgat conatrainta, uaknom 
raaourcaa, incraaaing cliant naada and daaanda 

^ Proactiva laadarahip atanca and rola aa facilitator on atatevida baaia 

Intar-agancy covaittaaa addraaaing coion naada 

Sxiating and past positiva intar-agancy ralationahipa 

Agancy rola aa facilitator on atatawida baaia 

Individual agancy coMitaant to iaproving staff developaent for oim staff ' 

Incluaion of privata achoola, IBS Continuing Education, and profaaaional 
aaaociationa in coordination ayatan 

Intaraat, rolaa and raaponaibilitiaa of profaaaional aaaociations in ataf f ' 
davalopaant 

Individual agancy coonitsant to iaproving ataff devalopaent aarvicea to 
tha fiald 

Racognition of involvasant of aach aganc/ in ataff davalopaeot 
Individual Facilitatora includa t 

Racognition of tha naad to vork hard and to mrjc coopera" * 'ely 
Willingnaaa to giva up aonathing ^ 
Claar banafita to avaryona involvad 
Poaitiva attituda toward coordination 

Daaira to provida good quality ataff davalopaant / 
Poaitiva individual ralationahipa 
^Claar dafinition of rolaa and axp^-stationa 
Cradibility 

Staff Davalopaant akilla, knowladga and axpariance 

« 

Objactivity of an outaidar 
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Cowamicitioii r«cilif tof ineh^ t 

OpM cciMButtiMtioa polie/ lad proe^durtt 

l«tif<]rrking n « strategy for eoMinicttiou 

Ad«qMt« tim to •sttblith Mc«ttAry trust r«l«tionthip« 

angular convmin^-of p«oplt around i»port«fit but not threatening ieeuea 

Use of cosputtr tachnolo^ to collect, store and process «taf£ developaent 
resource Inforwition 

Person identified as key contact person 

Explore existing coMunication technology 

Coi»«li«r alternate vays of serving isolated, rural, reaote, saall schools 
and districts 

J 

Definitional Pacilitators inclu^ < 
Coordination 

Clear understanding of coordination as facHitating proceed and the ispli- 
cations of coordination for all involved. 

Clearly articulated purpose o£ co<^dination to address a cosBon goali \ 
usproveaent of staff development 

Recognition that factors which inhibit staf£ development say facilitate 
coordination 

Voluntary systiem for C9ordination 

Staff assigned to direct coord «iatioa with adequate resources 
Staff Devclopewnt 

Cowon philosophic agreement as a basis for agency/ institutional staff 
development policy. 

Training and support of persons engaged in staff development 

State plan for staff development with resources to implement 

° * s 

Inter-agency task forces to address ujor staff development concerns: 
relevance, quality control, quantity, delivery, attiti^de, salary- credit. 

Implementation of Joint Study Recommendations #1-14 
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1. 

1. 



BXAHPLBS OP STAFF DBVBLOPMKNT COOPERATION 
Exaaple 

Waahington Teacher Centers Net%rork 

Washington State Teacher Corps/ 
Teacher Center Network 



3« Northwest Teacher Center Cluster 

4. Practitioner's Workshop 

5. WASA/AWSP Practitioners Workshop 

6. South King County Multicultural 
Consortium 

7. ESD 114 Coop ^ 

8. Covlits Teacher Center 

9. I ^louse Teacher Center Gifted 
Consortiua 

10. Spokane Teacher Center 

11. WWD - Arlington Teacher Corps 

12. WSU - Pasco Teacher Corps 

13. Pacific Coopi ESD 112 

14. Columbia Inservice Co-op| ESD 112 

15. Olympia Area Inservice Cooperative 

16. S.S.E.N. (Sex Equity in Education Network) 

17. SPHERE (Spokane Higher Education 

Professional Enrichment) 

It. E9D 123 Curriculum Cooperative 

19. WISEF (Washington Inservice Education Fund) 



WITHIN WASHINGTON 
Contact Perso n 

1. Alf Langland, Spl 

2. Paul R. Walker, 
Western Wash. Univ. 

3. Richard Hersch, 
Univ. of Oregon 

4. Roberta LaCoste, SPI 

5. !ovard Coble, WASA 
arold Smith, AWSP 

6. Al Smith, WEA 

7. Joe Fleming, ESD 114 

8. Joan Le Mieux, 
Cowlitz Teacher Center 

9. Lisa Veuim - Hansen, 
Palouse Teacher Center 

10. Larry Skillestad 
Spokane Teacher Center 

11. Herb Hite, WWU 

Dick Post, Arlington 

12. Tom Ruff, WSU 
Roy Duncan, Pasco 

13. John Pope, ESD U; 

14. John Pope, ESD 112 

15. Jeff Peltier 
North Thurston 

16. Gene Liddell, SPI 

17. Mel McDonald, SPHERE 

18. Ma.v Purvis, ESD 123 

19. Harold Snodgrass, SIRS 
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APPEHDIX G 

GUIDELINES FOR DEVELOPING STAFF DEVELOPMENT c6mPACTS 

Fonuition of Staff Developaent CoMpactt will require a pre-conpact state or 
**readiMtt" for coordination. In this period the following should be 
considered: 

• each agency/ institution should develop an agency/ institution staff devel- 
opment policy including a detemiuation of how needs are to be assessed. 

. each agency/ institution should develop policies aild procedures for 
potential roles within compacts: user, provider or facilitator of staff 
development* 

• incluifion of an outside facilicator. 

. examination of the {/ctential use of ^xisting structures. 

• identification and examination of pi^tential membera of the compact t 
including private schoola and commi^nity based organisations. 

• 1 itablishment of a decision making structure for members. 

/ 

. common understanding of expectations from the compact • 

. an attitude of willingness to /Cooperate within a compact. 

. 'resources to commit to the Compact. 

. a desire to commit resourcfes. j 

. authority to cooAit resources. 

Agencies interested in developing Staff Development Compacts should under- 
stand there are certain potential trade-offs involved. These could include: 

• modification of ow» agency/ institution needs. 

. loss of some measure of autonomy to the grouf^ including compromise on 
selection of facilitator or provider. 

\ 

. shared governance and rec6gnitic>n of other compact members as equals. 
. reassignment of management time. 

. a lengthier process for program development and approval. 

. compromise on selection of facilitator or provider. 

i 

. possibility of increased tt'avel to the activity, if not provided at each site. 

• sharing of budget control and sharing of staff development information. 

• financial and resource commitment by agencies/insf itutione 

9^ c-1 
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APPEHDIX H 

SUGGESTED «^EBATIMC GUIDELIHBS FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT COMPACTS 

Staff Dtv«loi»wt Comets .hould be detigned around flexibility of paxttes 
and adaptation to the l^cal agency/ inititution staff development needs. 
Operational guidelines ace suggested; there should be: 

. a written agreement to work together 

a-^owsmance structure which represents the parties of the compact 
equally 

. clear decision making procedures 

. Staff Development Compact policies and procedutes 

. calendar of staff development activities 

. joint planning by the .ompact parties with an annual review of 
long-range planning decisions 

. implementation of recognised effective staff development principles 
including needs assessments, evaluatio.i and follow-up 

. inclusion of private schools and comunity based organizations 

. sufficient organitation to seek and qualify for outside funding for 
program development costs 

. recognition cf the completion of the compact agreement 
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APPENDIX I 

SUGGESTED OPERATING GUIDELINES FOR THE STAFF DEVELOPMENT COMPACT COUNCIL 
The St«££ Development Compact Council should: 

1. Recognise potential • in-kind' support of members (i.e., printing 
costs, meeting space, sta££ expertise, etc.) 

2. Be staffed by an SPI Staff Development Coordinator from the 
Professional Education section. 

3. Meet as necessary but a minimum of four times per year. 

4. Pr'^vide regular staff development for compact members. 

5. Develop written bylaws and objectives. 

6. Require a "sign off" from member agencies/ institutions. 

7. Include procedures for documentation and evaluation. 



Appendix J 

COORDINATION STUDY AD HOC TASK FORCE MEMBERS 



NAME 
Ms, Lois Andrus 



Alt€riutet 

M«. JeanMtte Knechtel 



Ms. Loni Fay 
Ms. Deloris Hall 
Ms. Lisa Hansen 

Dr. Dan Harric» Jr. 
Ms. Kristi Harvood 
Dr. Herb Hite 
Dr. John ^aroliaek 

Ms. loan L^ieux 
Mr. Dale Mitchell 
Dr. John Mor£ord 

Mr. Lloyd Ols^a 

Dr. To« Ru££ 

Ms. Barbara Scott 



OCCUPATION 

School Director 
Menber, WSSDA 



School Director 
Member y WSSDA 

Educator 



Educator 



Director, Palouse 
Teacher Center 

Executive Director , 
WFIS 

CurriculuB Director 



Director, WW 
Teacher Corps Project 

Professor o£ 
Education 



Director, 

Cowl its Teacher Center 
Principal 



?ro£es8or of Education 



Superintendent 



Co-Director, WSU 
Teacher Corps Project 

Member, WCPTS 



GROUP REPRESENTED 

Washington State School 
Directors Association 



Washington State School 
Directors Association 

Washington Federation 
of Teachers 

Washington Education 
Association 

Teacher Centers 



Washington Federation of 
Independent Schools 

Educational Service 
Districts 

Teacher Corps 



Washington Council of 
Deans & Directors of 
Education 

Teacher Centers 



Association of Wash. 
School Principals 

Washington Council of 
Deans & Directors of 
Education 

Washington Association 
of School Administrators 

Teacher Corps 



Washington Congress of 
Parents, Teachers, and 
Students 
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AltenuiU: 
Mary Iteilttn 



Mttflber, WCPTSA 



Washington Congreta o£ 
parents, Teachers, and 
Students 



Mr. Larry Skillestad 



Direc tor, 

Spokane Teacher Center 



Teacher (inters 



Dr. Randy Walker 



Co-Director, WWU 
Teacher Corps Project 



Teacher Corps 



Mr. Keith Wright 



State Facilitator 



National Diffusion 
Metvork 



Coordinator 

Maureen Howard 
Ex-Officio 

Lillian Cady, Professional Education 

Alf Unglaod, Dissemnation Project & Professional Education 
Edifin Lyle, Pro*.essional Education 

Jay Wood, Agency Inservice Coasittee & Vocational Education 
Mark Johnsoc, Council for Postsecondary Education 

Other Agency Representatives 

Bob Pickles, Washington Education Association 

Al SMith, Washington Education Association 

Ron Stephens, Washington State School Directors Association 

Jean Wieaan, Prograas and Learning Resources 

fSiles Wbsterbafth, Special Services 
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Th« proposed model for coordinetion of eteff developnent, The Waahinj^ton 
State Syatea for Coordination of Staff Developaent> is based on three 
conceptrs Met«#orking| coordinationi change. The first of these is 
''netvorkingf' as a structure of cooperative relationships which supports 
and facilitates eusting and potential collaborative staff developnent 
activities. \ 



Wetworkina 



A network is basically a net of nodes connected by lines or links. 
Generally, these lines or links serve as coasunication channels. There 
are nuurous examples of networks: physical (transportation systens), 
technological (cosqwter systems), physiological (neurological systems), 
and social. It is within the latter social networks where the nodes 
are persons, groups, or organisations, that educational networks are 
placed. Social networks reflect so many characteristics, some of which 
are mutually exclusive, that it is impossible to describe them by identi- 
fying cosmum features e.g. formal or informal, intra or inter-organisa- 
tionel, visible or dispersed. 

In his study of networks, Parker notes that "There appears to be no 'best* 
way to build and run networks in general." "It is," he writes, a 
"contingency management problem with multiple options depending upon the 
goals and circumstances of the people involved in each networking effort/* 
(Parker, p. 3.) 
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P«rk«r cites M k«y ingredients o£ effective netiiorkit 



1. Strong eenee o£ coanitMnt to the innovetion(s) 

2. A £eelicg o£ ehered purpose 

3. A aixture of infometion ehering and psychological support 
' 4. SoBMone functioning as an effective facilitator 

5. Voluntary participation and equal treatment 

Walker makes several recoonendations for establishing a netvork. 
These are based on his experience as a network executive secretary. 

RecoMM^ndation 1: Establish a focus* 

It is iaperative that the agencies vhich are reviewing establistasient 
of a network consider together what iaportanf idea or mission they 
hold in coMon. Equally important » each potential network member 
must determine that it is of significant self-interest to join the 
network. 

Recommendation 2: Establish a governance philosphy. 

The governance system muse be nonhietarchical and it must be based 

on a parity relationship among equals in which the self-interest of 

each is served and represented. The relationship 'naong equals is 

collaborative. 

Recommendation 3; Establish bylaws. 

The governance philosophy should be reduced in writing to a set of 
mutually acceptable bylaws. 

R-2 



^•co— ndation 4i g»f bliah • rMliatic «iaaion> 
The Mt«ork*a maaion ahould be appropriate, achieveable and 
acceptable to ita aeaberahip. Specific objectives and activities 
to achieve objectives aa well aa tiae linea should be set in 
congruence vith each facet of the network* a miaaion. 



l aco— andation 5: Eatabliah a docuaentation/evaluation proceas. 
A contintioua docunentation/evaluation proceaa ahould be aet in place 
from the network* a onaet. Thia proceaa ia not to be cona trued as 
restrictive or neceaaarily research oriented. Rather it is to serve 
as an historical record through which network voaberahip constantly 
reappraises what it has done and what ahould be done in the future. 
Thia ia a continuing kind of ioatitutional introapection. Some one 
individual » uaually the paid or unpaid aecretary, nuat have ^ 
reaponaibility for the docwentat ion/evaluation role. 



*^co— endation 6; Eatabliah a coaimicationa proceaa. 
The proceaa ahould be ayatematic. It should be the designated 
responsibility of one person, executive secretary or perhaps the 
network chairperson, to design the process. One key to success in 
networking is coamunication. 
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Reco—endation 7: Establish a sharing procc is. 

Every meeting of the network's membership should include a specific 
time set aside for sharing. Sharing includes open discussion of 
potentials and problems which each member faces; the purpose of 
sharing is not only to provide technical assistance, but more 
important to provide social support. 
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teco—ndation 8: Iff blith • m«nagaftent uyBtem. 
Thif tysteoi is £or purpofes o£ managing the adninistrative detail 
that acconpanies the network's overall operation. For example, 
budget, travel and bousing arrangements, printing a newsletter, etc. 
(Walker, p. 10-11) 

I. I - . ■ 

The Coordination Study propc|ses a formal network based on existing 
informal and formal staff- development networks and certain principles 
of networking. It is a deliberate attempt to create a system and 
to change an existing situation, one of €ragpiented, isolated and 
generally unreflected staff development programs to one of coordinr 
a^ed, planned, available and effective staff development. 

From his study of networks, Parker suggests that changes in networks 
fall into certain patterns which he calls "Positions" ia a sequence 
from networks of isolated individuals to those of institutionalised 
formality. Parker emphasises that movement through the sequence is 
not inevitable and that the designations for positions are arbitrary. 
Each position has certain costs and benefits. There are six posi- 
tions: 

9 



Position 


1. 


Isolated innovators and problem solvers 


Position 


2. 


Informal contact networks 


Position 


3. 


Deliberate informal networks 


Position 


4. 


Building a formal network 


Position 


5. 


Institutionalising the network 


Position 


6. 


Dissipation- of the network's spirit. 
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TlM Coordination Study propotot What Parkor Nould call a Position 
5 or ilnatitutionaliicd Natwork, praceded by a year or two of 
Poaition 4^or Building a Fonul RatworlT. FoaitTon 4 ia characterUed by 
a aari^a of natnorking aachaniaia which appaars to be dependent on per- 
aonal intereata and atrongly axpreased group needs. These BechanisB* 
includes \ 



- an agreed- u]ian-n«aie 

" e foraal ttateaitat of purpose 

- a\ directory of participants 

" a.^alog of participants* programs 

- brothures for publicizing the network 

- mtelWials for publicising prograns of network's m^bers 
" detignated facilitators or coordinators 

- subnetwork facilitators 

- annual donations and/or other regular funding 

- a newsletter or journal 
~ a laagasii^ or journal 

- bibliogra^ies of relevant books and Articles ^ 

- case studies of iaplementations of innovat!ion(s) 
" handbooks j^or inplenenting the innovetion^Cs) 

i 

" working papers on probleas and possibilities 

- curriculw niaterials \ 

- an annual or semi-annual conference 
^- periodic subnetwork meetings 

ii ' ' ' ' 

|f- planning mi^etings^of leading network participants 
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- surveys of participants* needs end reeourcee 

- orientation and training workshops 

- speakers bureau or speakers series 

- exchanges of participants 

- various kinds of cooperative projects 

Parker notes that networks typically require a year or two of network 
building before they are able to concentrate on sharing infonaation and 
psychological support. Once in Position 5 the network becones a |ieraanent 
program in another organisation and usufilly develops fonial governance 

i 

procci^uresy agreed-upon name and purpose. All of th0 vechaniesis of 
Position 4 continue to function but generally in an elaborated and refined 
«anner. Informal guidelines tend to be replaced by foraal policies and 
verbal agreentsnts based on trusy tend to become written documents. Also, 
the siae and needs of the facilitating staff Wrow. (Parker, p. 52-58) 

The Coordination Study proposes as a model a formal network not of iso- 
lated individuals but of collaborative unit|, Staff Development Compacts. 
The network operations will be handled 1>y a Staff Development Compact 
Council with SPI staff as Staff Development Coordinator. The state level 
policy recoflmenaations will be made by an existing state level inter-agency 
advisory group, the Professional Education Advisory Conaittee. Coordina- 
tion of SPI Staff Developmfent programs to the field will occur through 
the SPI Agency Inservice Coordinat g Committee. 
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Coordination. 



Jhm McoDd^ concept uaderlying the pro'posecf •ystan that of coordination 

« yial^e interngency activity. Information on coordina- 
tion flMnatea froa federal and state aandatea and other disciplines. 
Many of the theoretic /aspects of the proposed systeu «re based on the work 
of Whetten in his analysis of interorganicational^ relations. (Whetten, • 
p. 10-24) The practical aspects are taken primarily from the experience 
of the 8PI Prof essional Bducation staff with program approval standards 
and the reactions of educators to coordination during study interviews. 

Coordination requires both a structure and a process. Whetten .organises 
the striu:tural configurations end authority relationships between organiaa- 
tions into three categories: mttual adjustnent, alliance, and corporate* 
Mutual adiustrent is the weakest form of coordination. The focus is on 
participating agencies or their clients and on specific situations rather 
than a comprehensive delivery system. Few resources «:e coaaitted. Rules 
are developed ad hoc. Differences of opinion are resolved through negotia- 
tion and bargainings' Corporate is the strongest form of coordination. 
Th^ focus is to achieve the interagency nysteSi's goals. There is a strong 
central administration to establish and monitor implementation. The incen- 
tives and decision-making structures sre typical of intraorganizational 
systems. Alliance is intermediate between mutual adjustment and corporate. 
It attempts to coordinate autonomous organisations but lacks the authority 
of a formal hierarchy. Power is distributed either through the formation 
of a central adsinistrative unit or through a coalition or council. 



/ 



T«ble 1 depicts Wbet ten's three structures. (Whetten, p. 12). 



TABLE 1 

Coordiostloo Structures 



Type of Structur e 



Corporate Alliance Mutual Adjustant 



Soma differentiating /Vx 
characterist:ics ry jk^^^t^ 




oo 


Social power 


Authority 


Negcitiation 


Influence 


fonaalitation - 


— Gesitral authority 
develops written 
expectations 


Participating organisations 
develop written 
expectations 


Informal 
unnritten 
expectations 


SanctioDS 


High 


Some 


Almost none 


Example ^ 


Agency 


Coordinating 
council 


'^nfotmal 
consittee 



SOrauZ: Adar J from Klonglan et al. (34). 

Thr structure, whether mu;:ual adjustment, al' -^nce, or corporate creates 
tlie context f^^- coordination but does not represent the process for coor- 
dination. The process must he considered within the conti»:;t of the parti- 
cular structure. 



lue princfoal asset of coordination is access ^.o the resources and 
"thinking?* of other individual s/organi rat i ons . The principal trade-off 
for this 6xp:«nded resource base is loss of some autonomy since coordination 
agreements represent obligations and commitments* 




The decision enter into coordination muat be carefully weighed. Whetten 
gi ea five conditions for voluntary coordination. These are: 

1. Positive attitude toward coordination. 

2. Recognising a need for coordination — including recognition 
of partial interdependence, such as sharing the same client 
pool. 

3. Knowledge of potential partners. This is gained through informal 
staff contacts^ interorganizational neetings within geograi^.ic 
area, or fonul interorganizational communications. 

4. Assessment of compatibility and desirability including assessment 
of costs. 

5. Capacity for maintaining coordination linkage which means 
'ade<||uate resources and structures* 

Conditions 1-4 are perceptual assessments. Condition 5 is a resource and^ 
adequacy assessment. Vhett^^n notes that "Both a^e necessary and neither 
is sufficient for the initiation and maintenance of a voluntary coordina- 
tion linkage." (Whet ten » p. 18) 

The sys'rem proposed by the Coordination Study us^s the alliance s^ . .ure, 
Staff Development Compacts with a Staff Development Compact Council, placed 
within an existing ir^^titution, the State Education Agency. 
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Change 



The final concept underlying the proposed system for coordination is that 
of change. The process of creating and maintaining coordination means 
changing the present condition. To move from the existing situation of 
very limited coordination of staff development to a statewide system 
for coordination means planned, systematic and potentially systemic inter- 
organisational change. 

One certainty in these times is change. The environment is one of rapid 
technological change; change at such pace and sophistication that it is 
nearly in'^omprehensiMe. Some authors predict that the impact of modem 
computer technology is similar to that of the printing press and state 
that the Industrialised age is passing and a new era appearing! the infor- 
mation age* No longer can even the scholars know every thing about 
any thing. 

Just as human beings react in certain predictable ways to change , so do 
organisations. Implementation of the proposed system for coordina- 
tion requires a review of educational change within an interorganizational 
contexts 

Educational change and organisational development have both been the sub- 
jects of quantities of literature. Florio*s work in designing an inter- 
organisational collaborative network for educational development and 
Whet ten's in interorganizational coordination are helpful. (Florio, 
Whetten). 

85 
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Organizations are naturally conservative entities with coonon char ;cteris 
tics of stability, survival, purpose and menbership. Florio writes that 
it is necessary to initiate certain efforts and forces to overcome the 
intertia, complacency and paranoia of institutions in need of change. He 
discusses inhibitors and facilitetors of coordination in terms of "Aids 
and Barriers to Organisational Collaboration" (p. 43-53). He notes that 
the conservative nature of orsanisations and the coonon characteristics 
of subility, survival, purpose and membership can act as a filtering; 
System to communications, ideas and^ innervations flowing into and out of^ 
the organisation. Tension is created by the I^salance between the drive 
to maintain order which is restrictive (maintenance), and the driye to 
innovate and improve, >hich is open (change). ' 

k \ 

^orio-^xteT^ the following as barriers to a linking AWcollaborative pro- 
cess dependent on the free and accurate flow of infcdrSaion into organiza- 
tions. ; 

1. Internal stability and the need to preserve it 

2. Kaintenance of existing informal social relations 
3- Uniqueness of language (code words, jargon) 

4. Fear of an outsider bent on doing harm 

5. Personal threats to members when new ideas and innovations imply 
the inefficiency, elatedness or counter-productivity of old ways 

'6. Institutional loyalty and pride 
7. Status differences between organisations 
8« Economic conditions of school ayatems 

9. Socialization process of new members in a "don'r rod the boat" 
mode. 



Barriers to "output" or the production of Aew inforaation, knowledge and 
practice include: 

1. Interia of organisations - bureaucratic rules, traditional 
practice f norms, values 

2. CoB««lacency and local pride 

3. Vulnerability to outside forces 

4. Perception that innovation may be dangerous to meaner s 

5. Lack of member readiness for -^hange 

6. Existence of fixed inflexible or unreviaed goals 

7. Goal definition * 

* 

riorio stresses that "a system is unlikely to change unless the status 
quo ia Bop uncomfortable than the uncertainty of change or unless the ^ 
reward for change is greater than that for remaining with present 
practice." (p. 52)' 

He cites the following as aids to a linking and collaborative process 
dependent on the low of ipformation into an organisation: 

1. Realization of the relative rewards of change or that the status 
quo is more comfortable than some alternative structure or 
process 

2. An organizational value system which seeks constantly to imprpve 
and rewards innovation 

3. Change in leadership 

4. Crisis oi^ perception of crisis, (accidexvtal or deliberate) 

a 
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5* Exraination of other organisations for awareness of nev knowledge 

6. Preaervice and inaervice training 

7. Ability to invest risk capital 

8# Capacity to retrieve information and experiment with innovation 
9. External change agenr whe^\v^r buyer/aeller or collaborative 

10. The "invader'' who bringi a?ternative practices &nd structures 

11. I^>orting of human resources with expertise not held by members 

12. Internal knwledge - seeking subunit^ or rules for systematic 
research and development 

13. ^ The concept of professionalism 

0 

Aids to- "output" inc lude : 

!• Competition 

2. Criais 

3. Affluence and capital to take risks and implement change 

4. Openness of the organisation ^ 

i» Values and reputation for innovativeness, progressive viewpoiucs 
and acholarly publication of results 

J, 

Mietten uses the Iowa State model for the process of cireating voluntary 
cooxdination. This five step f >active strategy includes: analysis of 
the present situation} management of organisational decisions; management 
of intrrorganixational decisions! action; measurement of the impact on 
objactivea. (Whetten» p. 18-20). 
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Table 2 depicts this model vhich hss been used extensively in s variety 
o£ institutional contexts. (Whet ten, p. 19). 



lAELE 2 

Five Steps For Creating Coordination 



Analyse die 
Present 
Situation 


Manage Organizational 
Decisions 


Manage Incer- 
Organizational 
Deciaions 


Take 

Action 


lapact on 
Objectives 


Specify die 
pxobles 

/ 


Obtain problea 
cosadtMnt 


Outline the 
obiectivea 

1 


Monitor 
£ul£ill»ait 
of tesponti- 
bilities 


Changes 
in target 
population 


Specify the 
relevant geo- 
graphical 
boundaries 


Obtain coordination 
oomxtnent 


Specify the 
flow of 
resoi*rces 




Changes in 

participating 
organizations* 


Identify the 
organisations 


Achieve"^ consensus 


Specify the 
structure 


Monitor 
delivery o£ 
resources 








Outline a plan 
for norb 


Monitor o 

nieetiqg 

deadlines 


Changes in 
larger context 



SODBCE: Adapted frm Klonglan et al. (34). 



There are potential negative side e££ect8 of coordination. Tighter systeir- 
atic integration reduces adaptive potential. Extensive coordination might 
improve the respective levels of mesd>ers* effectiveness but could even- 
tually reduce the adaptive capacity of the network as a whole. Joint pro- 
graoadng may reduce program innovation. Joint program planning, which 
involvea establishing a common language and set of working assumptions 
and developing high degrees of trust between highly disimilar people, is 
very difficult. The tendency is to search for safe solutions and these 
may be rather mundane. 
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Another problea is the iapect of intenee ^litical bargaining which can 
•et the program aa a pawn in the larger cheaa game being played by the 
organisations. The consequence of bargaining and compromising is too often 
an inferior program. Extensive coordination may zeduce the quality of 
services provided by the network as a whole. One danger is that coordi- 
nation could reinforce the status quo by hindering the entrance of new 
organisations and technologies. Another is that coordination might reduce 
the overall quality of services because it eliminates useful redundancy.* 

It is of interest that Whetten's review of the literature identifies the 
most commonly researched question as: 'How can we improve coordination 
between interdependent organisations?" Whetten suggest t coordination 
might need to be examined from the point of view of the clients. Other 
issues that need to be addressed ares "Do public organisations use the 
"commendation of increasing interorganisational coordination to mask 
organisational ineffectiveness and administrative ineptitude?" "Is coordin- 
ation a legitimating mechanimn used by current actors to divide their turf 
and mutually work to prevent the entry of competitipn and dampen innova- 
tion?" i 



The proposed system for coordination includes a lengthy pre-coordin^tion 
period in which t^create coordination. The system focuses the process 
for coordination on local, collaborative units and a statewide mechanism 
f ^r their support. 
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